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for it would avoid all the questions as to the existence of irresponsi- 
bility, of which we have spoken above, which lead to much inconsist- 
ency in our legal procedure. For clearly under the view here pre- 
sented no Self can ever be irresponsible. Responsibility must be 
thoroughgoing. Every Self must at all times bear the burden or 
feel the helpfulness of all of the deeds of his individual body in the 
past. And if this is granted it becomes a mere question of prudence 
as to how far we shall punish crime— a matter for careful considera- 
tion whether it is more important to our social life to aim to reform 
the Self of the criminal in one way or another, or to isolate the man 
so that his Self as relatively unchanged can do no harm to his 
fellow man. 

Henry Rutgers Marshall. 
New York City. 



REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OP LITERATURE 

Why the Mind has a Body. 0. A. Strong. New York, The Macmillan 
Company, 1903. Pp. x + 355. 

The problem set for himself by the author of this well-written and 
well-printed volume is that of the relation of mind and body, a problem 
at once psycho-physical and metaphysical. Psyeho-physically the solution 
is called parallelism, metaphysically it is pan-psychism. The final method 
adopted is the metaphysical, but only after the empirical has been pushed 
to its last possibilities. This dallying with the empirical aspects of the 
question is excused by the author on the ground that such has been the 
basis of the discussion heretofore, though he himself realizes that no 
adequate solution can be attained apart from an analysis of the nature 
of mind, matter and causation. That a full half of the book is devoted 
to these preliminaries is perhaps indicative that the author is not himself 
altogether free from the bondage of these same empirical facts. The 
logical and metaphysical aspects of the problem are too important to 
admit of such relative waste of space by one who is fully awake to the 
significance of them. 

The work falls into two parts devoted to the consideration of the facts 
and causal theories, and the final metaphysical explanations of these. 
The facts are formulated in the law 'first, that consciousness as a whole 
never occurs except in connection with a brain-process; secondly, that 
particular mental states never occur except in connection with particular 
brain-events.' The temporal relations of the two series are not determin- 
able but of the truth of the correlation there is practically no doubt. 
The theories as to the causal relations of these facts are interaction, 
automatism and parallelism, representative of which are Professor James, 
Mr. Huxley and Professor Paulsen. The most satisfactory of these is 
parallelism, based as it is, not merely on the a priori grounds of the prin- 
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ciple of the conservation of energy and the nature of causation, but also 
on the empirical facts of the minute correspondence between mind and 
brain. The arguments usually relied on, however, by parallelists are 
not the empirical, but the rational, and these are not quite conclusive, 
since the law of conservation of energy is only inductive and formulated 
on the basis of non-conscious phenomena, and causally we find at least 
a uniform sequence between mental and physical, even though quanti- 
tative relations are not possible. Accordingly, we must resort to meta- 
physics for the final solution of the matter. 

It is to be regretted that this resort to metaphysics was not more 
prolonged and complete, for it would seem that an analysis of the con- 
ceptions of mind, matter and things-in-themselves ought to be far more 
thorough and detailed than the examination of the admittedly incon- 
clusive causal theories, and yet the chapter on consciousness is one of the 
shortest and most peremptory of the book. The general position of this 
second part is perhaps best described by calling it the uncritical transla- 
tion of the psychological point of view into a metaphysics. One might 
imagine the author to be a Scotch realist partially converted to the ideal- 
ism of Berkeley with which, indeed, he compares his system. The only 
reality we know immediately is our own stream of consciousness which 
resolves itself into a series of mental states or thoughts, each one external 
to its fellows and really independent. Relatively to the present moment 
the past experience " is in the position of another mind, and the knowledge 
of it necessarily transcendent; and that quite irrespectively of the subtle 
question whether that experience in any sense still exists. Not only is 
the past experience as inaccessible as if it were in another consciousness, 
but ... it literally is another consciousness, although one no longer 
existent." Our mental state is real so long as it lasts but no longer, and 
there is no other reality save this or one analogous to this, a real self or 
subject being no possible object of experience. Accordingly, the physical 
world is our idea, and matter the name for a particular series of our 
perceptions. 

Having reached this psychological point of view the problem arises 
as to whether this subjectivism is the last word of philosophy or whether 
there is anything in our experience to carry us beyond its bounds. Is 
the sphere of reality coextensive with our own mental states, or are there 
extra-mental realities ? That there are such is not capable of strict proof, 
though the greater part of this metaphysical portion of the book is de- 
voted to a consideration of the probabilities of the case. That there are 
other minds than our own is accepted on instinctive, rather than rational, 
grounds since ' neither experience nor reason can fully account for the 
knowledge.' Yet, since no man doubts the existence of these, we may 
assume them, and thus arrive at the reality of at least this kind of trans- 
subjective being, obtaining a foothold beyond ourselves from which we 
may pass on to independent realities other than minds, for if some, why 
not many? These non-mental, transcendent realities are called things- 
in-themselves, or the realities corresponding to the cluster of perceptions 
we know as matter. That there are these things-in-themselves is prob- 
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able, because, otherwise, we must conceive the world as made up of 
isolated minds separated by great gaps, yet, in some miraculous way, 
connected. The vast spaces now apparently filled by matter would be 
emptied of all corresponding reality, and minds would be left in helpless 
loneliness. Such a conception seems to afford no. basis for the continuity 
so much to be desired by thought. The thought is an odd one, but it is 
quite in accord with the author's psychological point of view which sees 
in the physiological process a mediation between mind and mind. Again, 
this physiological process itself furnishes a further argument since, unless 
a reality corresponds to it, we would have a perception at once its own 
object and cause, an actual perception mediated by a series of possible 
perceptions starting from itself. The fact that matter can destroy mind 
seems to the author a new, as well as a convincing, proof that it is not a 
mere phenomenon of mind. Finally, such an hypothesis makes the origin 
of mind intelligible as an evolution from these lower forms which cor- 
respond to matter. Yet, on the whole, this leap to the existence of things- 
in-themselves "must be confessed to be non-rational. Things-in-them- 
selves can not be logically demonstrated, . . . for the simple reason that 
no argument having only empirical facts in its premises can legitimately 
have extra-mental existences in its conclusion." Yet, on the basis of 
' some deep pre-rational instinct,' we may safely take this leap, since only 
so can we give continuity to our conception of the universe. 

Phenomenalism forgets that metaphysics can not change facts, and 
that matter, although known only as our perception, is not an airy noth- 
ing, to be treated as without real significance — a suggestion which the 
idealist might perhaps hand back to the author for further consideration. 

But, granted things in themselves, their nature must be in some sort 
determinable. They can not be exactly the same as our perceptions, 
since they are transformed in the process by which they are imprinted 
on the mind, that process being the counterpart of the physiological 
process by which an object affects the brain. That this relation of thing 
to idea is one of imprinting is no mere theory, as one might suppose, but 
is matter of proof, for we know that the physical world is in all its parts 
symbolic of the real world. Hence the things are not corporeal and are 
best thought as akin to minds, since our concept of reality is derived 
from minds, and since we can, thus, best explain the origin of minds. 
Accordingly, the pan-psychist conception of reality must be reasonably 
admitted and physical objects assumed to have as their cause a low form 
of mental state. 

The metaphysical conception thus reached is applied in conclusion to 
solve the problem of the relation of mind and body. Interactionism, in 
which the matter acted on is phenomenal, is untenable because of the 
absurdity of an interaction between a reality and its shadow. In its 
dualistic form, the theory fails to explain the association of two such 
disparate things as mind and matter and also to make intelligible the 
origin of mind from matter or anything else. Automatism is naturally 
even more irreconcilable with pan-psychism since it makes the phenom- 
enon the explanation of the reality. Finally, parallelism in the form of 
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psycho-physical idealism, seems best to answer the conditions. The thing- 
in-itself symbolized by the brain is not a reality other than the accom- 
panying consciousness, and the relation between it and the brain is that 
of reality and perception. The brain, phenomenally, is only the shadow 
cast on a consciousness; really, it is consciousness itself — it means or 
symbolizes a conscious state for the state observing it, whether that state 
be its real self or another. Phenomenally, then, the brain process is 
later than the mental, since it is the effect of the latter upon some mind, 
and is mediated by a physiological process requiring time; really, it is 
simultaneous with it since they are identical. Under either aspect, the 
term ' parallel ' fails to describe the relation, but it serves to note that 
the brain is not a thing in causal relations with the mind. When, for 
instance, I perceive a desk it is not that the perceived object desk acts 
on my mind but that the real desk affects real retinas and these act upon 
real nerve fibers and these stimulate a real brain, which is my conscious- 
ness itself. Thus the principle of the conservation of energy is not 
violated since it holds of the phenomenal material series, and yet the 
efficiency of consciousness is vindicated, for the real process is between 
the psychical things-in-themselves. 

Without pressing any of the serious difficulties which arise in the 
working out of this conception, and applying only the author's own 
standard, this pan-psychist conception seems to be no more adequate a 
solution than that of the interactionist. The concepts of mind and brain 
remain just as disparate, and their relation just as inexplicable, when we 
call them thing and symbol, as when we think them as two realities. 
How mind can act on mind and produce symbols so utterly unlike itself 
remains as much of a problem as ever, while the empirically concrete 
way in which the whole theory is conceived makes the logical solution 
hopeless. Although the categories of thing and quality are discarded, 
the relation of knowledge to its object is thought in apparently spatial 
terms. There seems a failure to appreciate the logical significance of 
the psychological point of view. 

Norman Wilde. 

The University of Minnesota. 

Theism. Borden P. Bowne. New York, Cincinnati and Chicago, 
American Book Company. 

Professor Bowne has revised his older work on the ' Philosophy of 
Theism ' and has added about fifty per cent, of new matter dealing espe- 
cially with ' the arguments from epistemology and metaphysics.' Thus 
changed, the work has to do chiefly with ' the nature and value of theistic 
logic' Kant's position, that the ontological argument proves nothing 
and that the teleological and the cosmological arguments depend upon 
it, is accepted so far that the proof for the existence of God is admitted 
to be not demonstrative but to rest upon the assumption of the existence 
of a perfect being. But ' essentially the same postulate underlies our 
whole mental life ' and ' this element of faith can not be escaped in any 
field of thought,' hence we must seek the ' practical and vital basis of 



